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HE Christian religion hath made no particular provisions for the 
conduct of war under a proper title ; because it hath so commanded 
all the actions of men, hath so ordered the religion, so taken care 

that men shall be just and do no wrong, hath given laws so perfect, rules 


so excellent, threatenings so severe, promises so glorious, that there can 


be nothing wanting towards the peace and felicity of mankind, but the 
If men be subjects of Christ’s law, they can never go to war 


wills of men. 
with each other. As contrary as cruelty is to mercy, tyranny to charity, 
so is war and bloodshed to the meekness and gentleness of the Christian 
religion. 1 had often thought of the prophecy, that in the gospel our 
swords shall be turned into plowshares and our spears into pruning- 
hooks. I knew that no tittle spoken by God’s spirit could return unper- 
formed and ineffectual ; and I was certain that such was the excellency of 
Christ’s doctrine, that if men would obey it, Christians should never war 


one against another. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘“‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 





ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 
Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the | 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds | 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 





The Advocate of Peace. 


SS 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOUNDED IN 1834. 





Fresh and Progressive. 





Devoted to the promotion of Peace between 
Nations, Classes and Individuals. 


Contains the Newest Information in the Field 
of Internationalism. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 


In Clubs of Ten or more, Fifty Cents. 
Single Numbers, Ten Cents. 


| 


Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. Al! Officers shal! 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 


| transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 
Two Delightful Books. 


By Mrs 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. 
Fifth Thousand 
Fine portrait, crown 8 vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Large-Paper Edition, uniform with the Large-Paper Edition 
of Mrs. Stowe’s works recently published. Svo. $4.00 net, 


‘* At last we have a worthy life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

. Written with full knowledge and loving appreciation of a 
singularly beautiful character.”—London Times. 

**The life of a real heroine... . this most interesting bi- 
ography.’’—Daily Chronicle, London. 

‘Mrs. Field’s judicious and loving care in editing this 
volume deserves recognition.’’—Morning Post, London. 

‘**Largely autobiographical, with that best kind of autebiog- 

raphy which is supp slied by letters never meant for the public 
eye. ’"—Daily Mail, London. 


‘Full, readable, interesting and well done.’’ — Scotsman, 


Edinburgh. 


Sold by Booksellers, 


JAMES T. 


FIELDS. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. 


Fifth Thousand 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

‘**This is a most delightful book. As Mr. Fields knew every- 
body, and as every author who found himself in Boston went 
to Fields’ house, Mrs. Fields had good opportunity to know 
the distinguished authors of her time, and to know them in 
a more intimate way than falls to the lot of most of us. The 
present volume isa pleasant account of some of the more 
eminent American authors with whom Fields had to do, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, and 
Celia Thaxter, while the last two chapters furnish glimpses 
of Lord and Lady Tennyson.’’—London Chronicle. 


‘Mrs. Fields has produced a charming volume of reminis- 
cences .. . fresh and fascinating memories. . . . The more of 
this sort of thing Mrs. Fields can give the world, the better for 
readers.’ Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 

**Mrs. Fields has written a book which all lovers of American 
literature who are in the least curious respecting the men and 
women who have illustrated it will read with interest.” New 
York Mail and Express, 

Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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In our Own Hands. 

The peace of our country is entirely in our own 
hands. No one has shown this in a more masterly way 
than Dr. Von Holst, head professor of history in the 
University of Chicago, whose recent address on the 
annexation of Hawaii before the Commercial Club of 
Chicago we give nearly in full in this issue. 

The great importance of the subject is sufficient 
reason for our giving up so large a portion of this 
number to this able address. The point of view from 
which the annexation of Hawaii has been treated in 
this journal has been that of its future bearing on the 
peace of our country in its relations to other nations. 
It has seemed to us, as it seems to Professor Von 
Holst, that the annexation of these islands at the 
present time would be the first fatal step in entering 
upon a policy which would sooner or later inevi- 
tably bring us into perilous entanglement in the vexa- 
tious, ruinous and irrational policies of the military 
powers. From this point of view no more momen- 
tous question has ever been before the people and 
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the Congress of the United States. The principles 
of our national life and the splendid traditions which 
have grown up in connection with them and given 
us a position of tinique advantage and influence in 
determining the future course of the world’s history 
are in the balance in connection with this question as 
they have not been before. 

We commend Dr. Von Holst’s lucid and impartial 
treatment of the subject to the careful attention of 
our readers. He has brought to its consideration a 
great wealth of historic learning and of personal 
observation among the nations of Europe. His Eu- 
ropean origin coupled with long residence in this his 
adopted country gives him a clearness of insight 
which few native Americans can have into the incom- 
parable superiority of what has hitherto been our 
American international spirit and policy over the 
European internationalism inherited from the past. 

If the peace of our country is entirely in our own 
hands, as he so convincingly shows, what an appall- 
ing national sin it will be if we deliberately or even 
inconsiderately turn it over into the hands of others ; 
or imperil it through selfish and ambitious schemes 
of national enlargement ! 


In Times of Excitement. 

The friends of international peace may do much 
effective service by maintaining a calm and self-pos- 
sessed attitude in times of sudden excitement, 
brought on by unexpected events whose cause is in 
doubt. At such times all sorts of rumors get afloat. 
Some of these are started by sensational newspapers. 
Some of them arise incidentally out of mere surmises. 
They are caught up eagerly and spread from mouth 
to mouth. People generally incline to believe them 
however wild and absurd. The excitement is con- 
tagious. People are swept away into making ground- 
less charges and insinuations, and silly, unworthy 
threatenings. 
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Even when these storms of excitement pass by 
without driving a nation into war, as they have often 
done in the course of history, they often do immense 
mischief which cannot be wholly remedied for a 
long time, if ever. They deepen the instincts of ani- 
mosity towards the people against whom they arise, 
and leave these instincts ever after more sensitive 
and excitable. They pervert the national imagina- 
tion. They blind and distort the reasoning faculties. 
These evil effects store themselves away in the na- 
tional character, and make the inner heart of a 
people, however great, intelligent and practically 
sensible that people may naturally be, more difficult 
to keep in the paths of right and reasonableness. 

During these times of excitement, therefore, the 
friends of peace may do an immense service in a 
quiet way. Refusing to give ear to floating rumors, 
they should keep themselves in a calm, self-possessed 
attitude, which will have a direct restraining effect 


on others. 


Furthermore, it is their duty to talk 


hey meet, to 


these rumors down with whomsoever t 
descredit without hesitation every one of them that 
gives evidence of being a ‘* fake,” to insist that none 
even of those which might be true shall be believed 
so long as it is unsubstantiated. This course does 
not imply that one should be without feeling. It is 
compatible with the deepest, most serious and watch- 
ful interest in the events which are transpiring ; it is 
in fact the only course which a really serious and in- 
telligent indivilual can consistently follow. 

The recent excitement caused by the destruction 
of the battleship Maine in Havana harbor gave 
opportunity to observe the working, on 4 large scale, 
of the scare-head spirit, and also of the sensible, 
conservative spirit of which we are speaking. From 
the beginning the indications were strong that the 
catastrophe was caused by un explosion within the 

p, and the government authorities so announced. 
But a certain number of our people from Key West 
to Cape Flattery were determined to believe that the 
destruction of the stout battleship had been caused by 
treacherous Spaniards. The newspapers and the 
press agencies knew the appetite and undertook to 


feed it. V ithia two days the follow 


ing were put 
forward as proof: A bomb had been treacherously 
conveyed into the ship with the coal taken on board 
at Havana. 


tain Sigsbee had been warned by letter when going 


The evidence of this was positive. Cap- 


to a bull-fight, that his ship would be blown up. A 


March, 


boy of the crew had, two weeks before the accident, 
written to his mother in Michigan that the vessel 
was threatened. A man just arrived at Key West 
from Havana had throw up his hands and expressed 
regret that he had not cabled to Washington 
some awful menaces which he had heard in the 
Cuban Capital. The divers had found an eight-inch 
percussion hole in the bottom of the Maine—proof 
positive that she had been torpedoed. A mysterious 
little black vessel had circled about the Maine, just 
before the explosion, had been hailed but had re- 
fused to answer. Various suspicious objects had 
been seen floating about the harbor near the cruiser. 
Later, the divers had discovered that the magazine 
of the ship had not blown up. One New Bedford 
Nebuchadnezzar was reported to have seen ina dream 
at precisely 9.30 p. M. that evening a sly black fel- 
low sneaking about in the man-of-war. These and 
we know not how many other serious and serio-comic 
assumptions were boldly displayed on the bulletin 
boards, yelled by stentorian newsboys, stuffed into 
the columus of the newspapers, eagerly read and cir- 
culated by a Spanish-hating, excitement-loving 
public, and by many ordinarily sensible people be- 
lieved or more than half believed. 

All this seare-mongering was distressingly humilia- 
ting to one who cares for the honor and character 
of his country. Fortunately, it was counteracted by 
another spirit. Many people in all parts of the coun- 
try frowned down and talked dewn these ridiculous 
rumors, and reproached the newspapers for belittling 
their pages with them. A number of the newspapers 
themselves, while publishing them, steadily refused 
to give a moment’s credence to them. At Washing- 
ton, on which all thoughts centered, President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary of the Navy Long, with a quiet- 
ness, self-restraint and deliberateness passing all 
praise, discredited every sensational report, gave no 
credence to anything but official despatches from 
Captain Sigsbee and Consul-General Lee both of 
whom acted in the most discreet and sensible 
way, declined to give to the newspaper men any hint 
of a suspicion of treachery on the part of the Span- 
iards, openly and persistently, from the start, with 
such indications as they had before them, asserted 
their belief that the catastrophe was due to accident 
and that Spaniards had nothing to do with it. 

It was a perilous moment. One authentic word 
from Washington asserting belief that Spain was to 
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blame would have driven the nation, and Spain, 
mad, and the flame of war would probably have been 
already blazing before any investigation of the dis- 
aster could have been made. The spirit of these 
two Christian men, in the supreme post and at the 
supreme moment of responsibility, quickly took pos- 
session of the whole nation and drove back the 
waves of suspicion and excitement, and gave time for 
thought and examination. Whatever may be the re- 
sult of the investigation, the chances are now a thou- 
sand to one that all peril of war is past. If Spain is 
found in anyway to be responsible, she will hasten 
to make reparation and there the matter will end. 
All good, peace-loving citizens(and the two words 
are synonymous) have reason for the profoundest 
gratitude to God that his providence has placed such 
men in the seats of authority ‘‘ for such a time as 
this.” The trite saying, ‘* They were just the men for 
the place,” which has been much repeated in this con- 
nection,is buta poor expression for the immense bless- 
ing they have been to the whole land. The great 
lesson should be well taken to heart by usall. It is 
not often that men find themselves in position to 
render such conspicuous service in time of perilous 
excitement. But what these men did in their large 
way, every lover of peace may do just as effectively 
in his own sphere, and it is faithfulness and efficiency 
in these individual spheres which ultimately save 
and guide the world. 


International Criticism, 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Sun 
has been writing to his paper of what he thinks he 
discovers to be the growing hatred of the French for 
everything American. He says: 

‘* Perhaps one thing more than any other which will 
surprise the American who stays long enough in 
France to get an idea of conditions beneath the sur- 
face will be the discovery of the sentiments enter- 
tained for his nation by a certain class of the French. 
He has, it may be assumed, been taught to regard 
France as the traditional friend of America. The 
question then arises within him as to whether the 
French press, when it gives voice to the opinions he 
reads in it, really reflects popular feeling. When, 
for instance, he sees French papers of every class give 
open, or but half-veiled, support to Spain in the 
Cuban question, defining possible American interfer- 
ence as preposterous and impertinent; when he sees 
them advise Spain to declare war upon us, assuring 
her of the sympathy and support of all Europe, and 


maintaining that the task of thrashing us would be 
but half a task , when he sees them seriously counsel- 
ing a league of European powers to combat, now the 
Monroe doctrine, now the Dingley tariff, again just 
‘‘American presumption”; when he sees in nearly 
every issue of half the French journals, whether they 
be of Paris, of Lyons, of Bordeaux, of Marseilles, or 
of a country village, sneers at American honor, 
American honesty, American intelligence, Ameri- 
can civilization, American society, then he begins 
to wonder where this traditional friendship of France 
for America keeps itself. He may spend weeks or 
months searching the columns of the press fora 
single favorable or appreciative word of America, and 
he seeks in vain; if there is anything at all to be said 
by the French editor, it is always something evil— 
something of ridicule, of spite, or of disdain. 

Americans who have lived long in France say that 
this attitude is not confined to the press, because the 
press has taught the people: but that it is all the 
growti. of the last ten years. They hold that the 
change in France since the Franco-Prussian war is 
not more radical than the change in French charac- 
ter. The French people have been soured by adversity 
and taxation ; once they hated only the English ; then 
came the Germans to occupy a place on the wrong side 
of them, then the Italians, then the Austrians, then the 
Belgians, and last the Americans. In all these dis- 
likes commercial grievances played no small part, 
and politics did the rest. The Dingley bill, these 
people say, has only brought to a culmination all 
that has been brewing for the last decade. 

Three Frenchmen—a merchant, an editor, and a 
diplomatist—were asked to answer the questions: 
Do the French, as a nation, dislike Americans? The 
merchant was cautious. He thought that perhaps a 
good many Parisians did, but he could not say why. 
The editor was more frank. He said yes, nobody 
liked Americans ; they were boastful, dishonest, un- 
truthful, ostentatious. He hud never met any Ameri- 
cans, however. The diplomatist denied that there 
was any feeling in France against (America or Ameri- 
cans except possibly some commercial resentment on 
the part of exporters. All the Americans he had 
known were charming, he declared. An American 
resident in Paris many years, a member of the Ameri- 
ean Chamber of Commerce and the husband of a 
French woman, said, on the contrary, that the anti- 
American feeling in France was very strong, and 
that it was increasing, particularly in Paris. He did 
not think, however, that it was yet so strong as the 
hatred of the English, the Germans and the Italians. 
In general, he said, the French hate everybody who 
does not think that France is the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. Before the late alliance they 
called the Russians barbarians and assassins; now 
they term them angels of light. These things are 
to be expected of the mercurial temperament which 
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founds its whole conduct of life on impulse and 
‘ sentiment.” 

Much of what this correspondent says as to French 
talk about the United States is doubtless true. But 
we must remember that he is a ‘‘ correspondent,” 
and ** correspondents” are fond of ** the striking.” 
But his impression that this French talk means 
settled hatred, or even real dislike of Americans, is 
far from the truth. 

Nations are like individuals. They love them- 
selves much more than they love others. They in- 
dulge in a constant stream of criticism one of an- 
other. They see one another’s weaknesses, foibles, 
defects ot character, wrong-doings, and, just as 
people do in private life, they hold them up to con- 
demnation and ridicule. What is good and lovely is 
We Americans are just as 
guilty of this practice as other peoples. We criti- 
cise every nation under heaven, the French coming 
in for their full share. We laud our own virtues, 
and keep still about our vices and weaknesses. We 
‘shate,” in the same way that the French do, every 
people that does not flatter us by calling us the 
greatest nation which the Almighty ever set up. 

But this does not mean that we really hate all 
other peoples. No more does it mean that the 
French have lost their old liking, and settled down 
into genuine hatred of us. 


passed over in silence. 


The contrary is true. 
If this ‘* correspondent” had been looking for the 
spirit of attachment, he would have found many 
evidences of it, perhaps not so much in words, but in 
indications which speak louder and truer than words. 
The pity of it is that what these scolding French 
newspapers and individuals say about us is so near 
the truth. We are selfish, boastful, ostentatious, and 
not a little guilty of dishonesty and untruthfulness— 
at least a large number of those racing travellers 
The rest of 
Of late years a 
portion of our people have grown more and more 


whom the French see most of, are so. 
us must suffer for their iniquities. 


exclusive and haughty, and disposed to feel that we 
have no need of the rest of the world; that we are 
the saints and that God looks with favor on no 
If French dislike of us had developed in 
these last years, would it not be quite justified ? 


others. 


We are not blind to the mischievousness of inter- 
national criticism, as ordinarily indulged in, even 
when it is superficial and does not imply real hatred. 


It comes from an evil root. It prepares the ground 
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for a worse growth of ill feeling on serious occasions. 
The most of it is wrong, and unworthy of people 
calling themselves civilized. This is true of all criti- 
cisms of auother people which springs from national 
exclusiveness and chauvinism. Every true friend of 
man, nay, every true friend of his country, will 
scrupulously avoid it, and will frown it down in 
others. No criticism of another people can, from 
any true point of view, be indulged in, except that 
which springs from the reprobation of evil as evil. 
The same spirit leads one to rebuke selfishness and 
folly at home first—and then abroad. It makes one 
as ready to see and speak of excellencies in other 
peoples as in one’s own. 

Nothing is more needed to-day among all peoples 
than this unselfish, highminded disposition to treat 
other peoples with fairness and appreciation. It 
would put an end forever to tons upon tons of news- 
paper raillery and to an endless amount of cheap 
and mischievous international small-talk. 


French Sentiment on Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Mercure de France, in its December number, 
published one hundred and thirty-six answers to 
four questions which it had sent out the previous 
month with regard to the feeling in France about 
Alsace-Lorraine. These questions were : 

1. Have our minds become more reconciled to 
the treaty of Frankfort ? 

2. Do the people think less about Alsace-Lor- 
raine, although, contrary to the advice of Gambetta, 
they constantly talk so much about it ? 

3. Cana time be foreseen when the war of 1870- 
71 will be looked upon simply as a historic event ? 

{. Ifa war between the two countries should 
break out, would it be accepted with favor in 
France ? 

Those replying to these questions were asked to 
give their personal opinion, their judgment as to the 
opinion of the young men, and what they thought to 
be the average sentiment of the country. 

Those papers and individuals who have examined 
and commented on these replies have not been able 
to make much out of them, in the way of arriving a 
any correct estimate of general French sentiment on 
the subject. The replies give no expression what- 
ever from many classes of French Society, as for in- 
stance, from working-men, agriculturists, merchants, 


public officials and soldiers. Those who sent in 
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answers were mostly professional writers, publicists, 
etc. A number of these declined to give any judg- 
ment as to the opinion of the masses, and those who 
did essay to speak for them gave in many cases 
exactly opposite views. 

The very fact, however, that a journal like the 
Mercure de France should feel itself at liberty to 
start such an investigation is strong indication that 
French sentiment on the subject has undergone a 
great change. Fifteen years ago no journal would 
have attempted such a thing. But one answer 
would have been expected. Furthermore the great 
variety of the replies is proot that the solid feeling 
of hatred and desire for vengeance which prevailed so 
long after the war, has to a considerable extent 
broken up. This is certainly encouraging. Though 
there may not be much evidence of a positively new 
und better spirit, expressing itself in some united 
way, the breaking up of the old feeling, the con- 
fusion of sentiment now apparent, is clearly a prepa- 
ration, if only negative, for something better to come. 
In bringing about this unsettled state of feeling, three 
causes at least, have co-operated, the healing influ- 
ence of time, the larger and more intimate interna- 
tional life now prevailing, and the positive movement 
for international peace which has taken deep hold on 
many minds in France, not only among the culti- 
vated classes, but also among the laboring people 
hoth in town and country. 

A small number of letters received by the Mer- 
cure show signs of the deep exasperation of former 
years, but only two insist on revenge, as that term 
is ordinarily understood. It is not irrational to sup- 
pose that the absence of an expressed wish for re- 
venge is something more than negative. It probably 
means that among a very large portion of French 
society of all grades the old spirit has largely dis- 
appeared, at least to such an extent that it would take 
unusual provocation to call it back into vigorous 
activity. Dislike for Germany, the wish to have 
back the provinces, the feeling of an injustice re- 
ceived, still doubtless exist almost universally, but 
the distinct wish to take vengeance by going to war 
at the earliest possible date has much faded out. 

The new generation is represented as not feeling 
direetly the wound nor sharing the resentment of their 
fathers. They hold that French honor was not the 
least impaired by the crushing defeat of 1870-71, 
and that a people which has fought through ten 


centuries does not need to give further proof of its 
valor. 

Some of the replies show how tenaciously the old 
false notions about war and its glory cling to men’s 
minds. One of the writers declares that there are 
‘* bloody disgraces which can be removed only by 
blood.” Another ‘* would accept with pride the 
noble mission of chastizing the invader.” Another 
grows grandiloquent in his defense of war: ‘* War 
is the instigator of energy, even of spiritual and 
esthetic energy, the conservator of hatred. And 
hatred is vital. Hatred is the condition of ex- 
ceptional goodness. China has been sleeping for 
centuries in pacific cruelty. The latent butcher in 
every man shows himself even though there are no 
battles. War and the duel must be carefully pre- 
served.” In this Frenchman the butcher is evidently 
not very latent, not even in ‘‘ the piping times of 
peace.” 

On the precise question of Alsace-Lorraine the 
differences of opinion are even more marked. One 
thinks that only Lorraine deserves the sympathy 
and regret of France. Another declares that the 
two provinces seem to be getting on very well under 
the government of their new country. Still another, 
that the feeling of attachment to the provinces is as 
great as ever, but it is now less conscious and more 
instinctive. A considerable number of the writers 
say that the whole matter should be turned over to 
the inhabitants of the provinces themselves to decide. 
This is the opinion held almost universally among 
the peace workers of France,a considerable number 
of whom sent in replies to the Mercure’s questions. 

In this connection it is pertinent to remark that the 
confusion now stirred up in France by the Dreyfus- 
Esterhazy-Zola affair presents French sentiment in 
much the same light as the Mercure’s exposé. The 
Chauvinistic howlers are not the whole of Franze. 
The trial of Zola, the previous trial of Esterhazy, 
the discussion throughout the country following the 
trial of Dreyfus, all exhibit French sentiment in a 
very chaotic sort of condition. It is no longer the 
solid hating, vengeful feeling that it was a decade 
and ahalfago. Nor do we believe that it will ever 
become so again. There are great present perils, 
threatening to turn the country back into the thick 
darkness. But France does not hate the light. 
Too many of her foremost men and women have 


resolutely set their fices toward the better future, to 
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allow the old spirit to revive, to rule again, and to 
plunge the country into new destruction and new 
humiliations. Out of the present chaos of opinion 
order will come by and by, and it will not be the 
order which is created by hate and the sword. The 
day may be nearer than many think, for France 
moves quickly when she does move. 
Frances E. Willard. 

The best comment on the great life of the distin- 
guished woman who recently passed from us is the 
work which she did, which now ‘follows her,” 
and which can never be forgotten. This work was 
of that unique, original sort which it is given to only a 
few people in a century to perform. The W.C.T.U. 
had many antecedents which prepared the way for it 
and inaugurated it, but without the deep-seeing, far- 
seeing mind, the all-pervading moral purpose, the 
courageous will, the executive ability and the splen- 
did persuasive eloquence of Miss Willard, the or- 
ganization, though not started by her, might, in its 
national and world-wide scope, never have reached a 
permanent existence. The story of this splendid 
organization of Christian women, of its inception, 
growth and development, of its expansion under Miss 
Willard until it embraced nearly every phase of re- 
form of special interest to women, cannot be retold 
here. It is fresh in the memory of all, and does not 
need retelling. 

In 1887 at Nashville, the W. C. T. U. organized 
its peace department, which, under the efficient di- 
rection of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, has gradually 
worked its way into more than two-thirds of the 
States of the Union and into many other nations 
also. From the time of the organization of this 
department, Miss Willard grew more and more 
interested in the international peace movement. In 
1894 she was, at its annual meeting, elected one of 
the vice-presidents of the American Peace Society, 
a position which she accepted with expressions of 
appreciation of the privilege of being connected 
officially with so importanta work. She was deeply 
interested in the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
and in common with all its multitudes of friends was 
greatly humiliated at its defeat in the Senate. In 
her annuul report last autumn to the National Con- 
vention of the W. C. T. U., she thus spoke of the 
subject : 
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‘*The greatest sorrow of the year to, most of us 
was the defeat of the arbitration treaty between 
England and America. So heartsick were we when 
the announcement came that we overlooked the fact 
that, the treaty having been signed with enthusiasm 
by our President and the British Minister, forty- 
three senators cast their votes for its ratification, 
while twenty-six voted no, the pity of it being that 
we required two-thirds to carry it; but let it never 
be forgotten that the senators representing the his- 
toric states of the Union all voted solidly for the 
treaty except Pennsylvania, of all others, whose 
foundation stones were laid by William Penn, than 
whom no greater friend of peace has lived since the 
Founder of Christianity. It is well known that the 
degeneracy of this state is due to the bad reign of a 
political boss, who shall be nameless here as he will 
be hereafter.” 

If the question had been put to popular vote, 
during Miss Willard’s life, who was the greatest 
woman in America, we have not the least doubt that 
of those who would have taken intelligent interest 
enough in the matter to give their judgment, a large 
inajority would have placed her name first. She was 
often called ‘‘ the uncrowned queen.” The secret of 
her greatness was not ambition, not self-seeking, not 
inherited position, not fortune. It was only in a 
secondary sense her fine intellect and her still finer 
voice. It was her whole-souled, uncompromising, 
unremitting devotion of her whole being to duty, 
whether the cause which she saw demanded her love 
was popular or despised. And how nobly, unceas- 
ingly and unselfishly she did her duty! The story 
of her life, now being retold over her grave, ought to 
inspire millions of American girls to abandon all that 
is cheap, vain, worldly and unworthy, and to conse- 
crate themselves forevermore to the high and eternal 
Humanity, still suffering, on every 
spot of the globe, from the ravages of hoary evils, 


life of duty. 
is lifting its pleading hands to these young spirits. 
Editorial Notes. 


The American Monthly (Review of Reviews) has done 
much to give the public a better knowledge of the recent 
progress of what the Editor calls **a marvelous propa- 
ganda,” by translating and publishing in its February 
number an able article on ‘* The Advance of the Peace 
Movement throughout the World,” from the pen of 
Frederic Passy, which recently appeared in the French 
magazine, Jtevue des Revues. ‘The article is especially 
valuable to those wishing to acquaint themselves with 
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the recent wonderful development of the peace propa- 
ganda in Europe. Those who have carefully read the 
ApvocaTe OF PEAcE in recent years are acquainted with 
the various phases of this great movement. They will, 
however, get new light and inspiration by reading Mr. 
Passy’s article, which presents the subject from the point 
of view of an enlightened, energetic and humane Eu- 
ropean. There is something very noble in the devotion 
and courage of these European workers who in the midst 
of the burdens and terrors of militarism are trying to re- 
create the heart of Europe. Their faith and hopefulness 
are worthy of all praise, for it is only the truest spirits 
which believe in a bright and better future when so much 
of what surrounds them is dark and dismal. After sum- 
marizing the leading features of the movement, indicat- 
ing its widespread and rapid development, Mr. Passy 
uses these hopeful, prophetic words: ‘‘ Yes, a new heart 
is forming in the bosom of humanity. A new era is pre- 
paring, if we rightly recognize what we want and pursue 
it with discretion, perseverance and moderation. Yes, 
it is no empty sound which is struck every day by that 
bell whieh, faithful to the inscription which it bears, is 
commissioned by one of the most powerful monarchs of 
the world to sound out in France, in the name of Russia, 
peace and the brotherhood of nations. Yes, internation- 
al justice, although imperfect as yet, shall one day be 
as much respected as civil justice, without which society 
could not exist.” 





The U. S. battleship Maine was destroyed in Havana 
harbor by an explosion on the evening of February 15th. 
The disaster occurred at 9.40 o’clock, just after prepa- 
rations had been made for the night. The entire front 
part of the ship was torn in pieces, fragments being 
hurled in all directions. The vessel sank within ten 
minutes, in thirty-six feet of water, the stern remaining 
above the surface. Of the three hundred and fifty-four 
men belonging to the Maine two hundred and fifty-three 
perished. Many of the survivors were severly injured, 
some being maimed for life. Those who survived were 
immediately rescued by the vessels in the harbor, and the 
authorities in Havana did everything in their power to 
render aid and comfort. ‘The whole city was shaken by 
the terrific explosion, windows were shattered, electric 
lights put out and general confusion created. The wreck 
took fire and what was above water burned for many 
hours. At sunrise all flags in the harbor were put at half 
mast, and grief because of the catastrophe and loss of 
life was seemingly universal among all classes of people. 
At Madrid the Spanish authorities immediately expressed 
to Minister Woodford their profound regret at what had 
happened, and at Washington all the foreign represen- 
tatives acted in the most sympathetic and friendly way. 
All sorts of rumors were at once set afloat as to the cause 


of the disaster, and these have continued. The prevail- 
ing impression at the Navy Department has been that the 
disaster was due to an explosion of some sort or spon- 
taneous combustion within the ship, and not to a torpedo 
from without. <A board of investigation has been appoint- 
ed and a thorough examination of the wreck is being 
made. It seems improbable under the circumstances 
that the cause af the catastrophe can ever be discovered. 


This appalling calamity over which we all grieve is only 
one of a series of dreadful disasters that have occurred 
since the new style of war-ships began to be used. 
These vessels, created with a view to securing greater 
national safety, have proved themselves to be regular 
death-traps. In connection with this catastrophe one re- 
calls the one at Samoa in 1889, when a storm drove a 
number of steel-clad ships of England, Germany and the 
United States against one another, the result being that 
in a few minutes some of them went down carrying 
many of the seamen to their death; the destruction of 
the Victoria and four hundred men in 1893, while the 
English fleet was mancuvring off Tripoli; the sinking of 
the Reina Regente in the Bay of Biscay in 1895, with 
three hundred men; and various minor disasters from 
time to time. The perilousness of these new ships comes 
from two causes, their heavy armor and the large quan- 
tities of powerful explosives which they carry. The ‘‘im- 
provements” in them are certain to make them more and 
more perilous. Some one described the Maine as ‘*a float- 
ing volcano.” That is what they are all becoming. Why 
expose constantly to dreadful death so many lives on 
these marine infernos? Why not cease at once and for- 
ever to make them, and go into better business? Se- 
riously, why not? When one of these catastrophes occurs 
what a vast amount of sympathy and sorrow, of friendly 
international feeling is exhibited! It is an infinite pity 
that we cannot have this friendly sentiment, which all the 
nations hasten to show in times of misfortune like this, 
utilized in some intelligent way, when no disasters are at 
hand. This Maine occurrence proves that there is enough 
of such sentiment in existence, if it could only be brought 
to act deliberately and steadily, to devise within ‘giz 
months schemes for settling international misunder- 
standings which would make it possible to do away with 
these devouring sea monsters forever. Or shall we write 
down these exhibitions of international sorrow and sym- 
pathy as hollow, heartless mockery? We do not believe 
they are. They are the voice of real humanity, which 
ought to govern the world. 





The events attending the destruction of the Maine in 
the harbor of Havana, illustrate better than any amount 
of rhetoric could do the difference between the natural 
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operation of the common instincts of humanity, in the 
presence of distress, and the heartless movement of the 
inhuman feelings of hatred when war is on. No sooner 
had the awful explosion done its work than everybody in 
Havana, from the highest official down to the poorest 
Spaniard along the wharves, showed his pain at the dread- 
ful calamity and hastened to do what he could in the way 
of relief. The Spanish Commander put his cruiser at the 
service of the perishing Americans, boats of all kinds 
were sent to the rescue, the firemen of the city came to 
the rescue and tenderly cared for the wounded brought to 
the shore. This was all an exhibition of real humanity 
such as would be a credit to any people. But another 
picture is easy to imagine. If the big battleship had been 
blown open and sunk by shells from the Spanish cruisers 
or forts, leaving scores of mangled American seamen 
struggling and perishing in the waves, a wild howl of 
‘* patriotic ” 
shore, Havana loyalists would have yelled themselves 
hoarse, processions would have paraded the streets at 
night, and te deums would have been sung in the churches. 


delight would nave gone up all along the 


Reversing the circumstances, and Americans would have 
done the same! The swirl of battle and the wild rejoic- 
ings over victory leave little place for the instincts of 
humanity. 





The De Lome incident was entirely overshadowed by the 
more serious affair of the Maine. It never gave the least 
ground for any uneasiness. There was nothing for the 
Spanish Minister to do but to pack up and go home, 
after the discovery of the letter in which he had spoken 
so abusively of President McKinley and so disparagingly 


t ie 
of his 


own government. De Lome had sense enough to 
see this, and resigned without waiting to be asked to do so. 
He knew that he had disgraced himself with both govern- 
ments. The Spanish government quickly disowned his 
conduct and apologized to our government. and there the 
matter ended. The lesson of it is that ministers of state 
should 


far as criticism goes. 


not only keep a close mouth but a silent pen so 


Their office as the accredited rep- 
resentatives of their nations is so high and important 
that they ought to abstein absolutely from all unfavorable 
persona) reflections upon either of the governments be- 
tween which they stand. They may commend and praise, 
in a prudent way, but criticise never. Whenever a minis- 
ter of state has reached a state of mind in which he feels 
compelled to criticise, even through private letters, the 
acts of either government, it is his duty to resign and go 
As to the 


Cuban side of this incident, it was not only disgraceful 


where he can speak as a private individual. 


but thoroughly senseless. ‘The deliberate search for and 
stealing of the letter from the maile has been universally 
condemned and has proved worse than useless to the 
Cuban cause. 


If this thief is an American and can be 
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found by the government, he ought to be put where other 
mail thieves go. Whatever indirect effects may result 
from the acts of Judas, for Judas himself the cause of 
justice has no use. 





As was the case last year, many of the peace societies 
again this year, especially in Europe, held meetings on 
the 22d. of February in order to reaflirm in identical 
language, or nearly so, the principles held in common by 
all the societies. The following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. Moscheles of London, and sent out by the Peace 
Bureau at Berne, contains the declaration made: ‘‘ We 
protest against the unwise and unrighteous system of at- 
tempting to settle disputes by war, and against the folly 
of ever-increasing armaments. We pledge ourselves 
energetically to oppose the rule of force in international 
relations and to concentrate our efforts on the organiza- 
tion of juridical procedure between nations.” In addition 
to this general resolution one was also passed expressing 
satisfaction at the recent organization at Paris of an In- 
ternational Peace Association of Journalists. Not all of 
the societies observed the day. In many places it was 
inconvenient or considered unadvisable to do so. In this 
country an interesting meeting was held by the Universal 
Peace Union in Philadelphia in Independence Hall. 





The celebrated Dr. Wayland, who was in New York 
City when the war of 1812 closed, thus describes the out- 
burst of delight among the people when it was learned 
that a treaty of peace had been signed : 

‘*At the close of the last war with Great Britain I was 
in the city of New York. It happened that on a Satur- 
day afternoon in February a ship was discovered in ‘he 
offing, which was supposed to be bringing home our com- 
missioners at Ghent from their successful mission. The 
sun had set gloomily before any intelligence from the 
vessel reached the city. Expectation became painfully 
intense as the hours of darkness grew on. At length a 
boat reached the wharf, announcing that a treaty of peace 
had been signed. The men who first heard the news rushed 
into the city, shouting as they ran through the streets : 
Peace! Peace! Peace! From house to house, from street 
to street, the news spread. The whole city was in com- 
motion. Men bearing lighted torches were rushing to and 
fro, shouting: Peace! Peace! Peace! Few men slept 
that night. They were assembled in groups in the streets 
and in the houses, telling each other that the long agony 
of war was over, and the distracted nation about to enter 
upon a career of prosperity.” 





Max O’Rell, who is well known in all parts of this 
country, has recently written to an English gentleman con- 
cerning ill feeling between the French and English. We 
are indebted to the Concord (London) for the letter, which 
is as follows : 

My Dear Sir: 
your letter. You say: 


I am much obliged and gratified by 
‘*One finds in England that 
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.there exists in many quarters a feeling of dislike, if not 
contempt, for the French nation, a feeling which is wholly 
the result of ignorance.’’ Let me assure you that you 
exaggerate that feeling ; and there is not a Frenchman, I 
believe, who can say so with more authority than myself. 
I gave last night my 1308th. lecture. Out of these about 
900 have been given in Great Britain and in the British 
Colonies. There is not one of my lectures in which I do 
not preach the love and respect for France, and there never 
was once an audience that did not receive my appeal with 
enthusiasm, and did not applaud the sentiment to the 
echo. 

There may be an ignorant class in England who may 
dislike and despise the French ; but who feeds that igno- 
rance,who caters to that public and keeps them in igno- 
rance? No other than your Press. Read the Times, the 
Globe, St. James’ Gazette, especially the Pall Mall Gazette, 
run, I believe, by an American, and tell me if they ever 
mention France otherwise than with a sneer or contempt. 
Yet these writers are educated men. They have traveled, 
they must know France a little. They must surely have 
spent a Sunday in Paris, but they will write articles in 
which they will inform the British public that the crowds, 
which on Sunday throng the Louvre Museum are not so 
respectable as the ones who fill the public-houses of Lon- 
don. They will speak of the ** awful’? Continental Sun- 
day, knowing his to be a shocking libel, but to please 
their readers and keep them in ignorance. They will 
speak of French irreligion, and, while in Paris, will never 
go inside the churches which they would see crowded to the 
doors from six in the morning till one o’clock in the after- 
noon. The English people do not go to church at six 
o'clock in the morning, because nobody would see them. 

The Press alone, my dear Sir, has the power to enlighten 
the public and to destroy international prejudices. The 
writer, the lecturer, is read or heard by a few hundreds 
a-day, the journalist is read by millions. When the 
journalists will have made up their minds to enlighten 
their readers, instead of deceiving them, the nations will 
know and understand one another, and then the peace of 
the world will be secured, but not till then. Such is at 
any rate the modest opinion of your faithful servant. 





Rev. A. A. Baart, of Marshall, Michigan, has written 
the following note to The Independent : 

‘Referring to your editorial note regarding the old 
method of ‘ christening ” a new cruiser with a 
wine or whiskey, and the new way of a bottle of water, 
I am reminded that this ceremony and so called * christ- 
ening’ is but a remnant of the old-time blessing given 
ships by a bishop or priest of the Catholic Church. For 
centuries this custom has been in use, and to-day in 
Catholic countries is usually imparted to new vessels at 
the launching. ‘The prayer used is as follows: 

‘Be propitiated, O Lord, by out supplications, and bless 
with thy holy right hand this ship and all who may be 
carried in it, as thou didst deign to bless the ark of Noah 
floating in the deluge; extend to them, O Lord, thy 
right hand as thou didst extend it to Peter walking on 
the sea; and send thy holy angel from heaven that he 
may free and ever preserve this ship and all who are in it 
from all danger; and repelling all adversity, protect thy 
servants by a haven always desirable and a course always 
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tranquil; and grant that, having transacted successfully 
all their business, they may again return in all joy to 
their homes; Who livest and reignest torever and ever, 
Amen.’ 

The ship was then sprinkled with holy water by the 
priest. This blessing was followed by a ‘banquet at 
which wine flowed freely, as is the custom in Latin coun- 
tries. Many a bottle was broken and many a glass drunk 
to the success of the new ship, not only by the sailors but 
by the officials who were present. In later times this 
blessing has been dropped out of the program, and the 
smashing of a bottle of wine by a pretty young lady has 
taken the place of the sprinkling with holy water by the 
priest. ‘ Blessing’ also has given way to ‘ christening’ 
In olden time the sprinkling with holy water might have 
been (not) improperly called baptism, just as soldiers re- 
ceived their ‘baptism of fire’ in their first battle; but 
‘christening’ a ship seems an American product,” 

Possibly the abandonment not only of the bottle ot 
but 
bereafter 


wine also of the whole ceremony of ‘‘christening 


may become “an American product.’’ Think 


anything so 


of *‘christening” (making a christian of) 


merciless and terrible as a war-ship! Secretary Long 
who is President of the Massachusetts Temperance 
ety, has in a quiet and graceful way done away with the 
bottle of wine by substituting for it the beautiful cere- 


The 


will certainly make it necessary for the ‘‘christening” to 


mony of flying a white dove. white dove of peace 


go. And the ship, too, by and by — why not? 





In a clever, racy, picturesque article in the February 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, in which the John 
Bull that is to be mingles rather amusingly with the John 
Bull me. W. Tf. 


‘* British Problems and Policies for 


who has been, Stead outlines certain 


1898.” So many ot 
these concern international relations as to justify a sim- 
ple summary of them here. 

‘*Great Britain must readjust her policy to the altered 
conditions of the time. The Liberal Party, which 
hitherto been the support of good government, has col- 
lapsed. ‘The Empire stands in isolation in the midst of 
a multitude of Che military 
land is outworn and has broken down. 


OAS 


envious rivals. 


sVstem on 
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Br Lishh lhbuus 


trial supremacy is eudangered by Germany and th 
United States. The campaign in Northwest India has 
been a failure. The senseless policy which has landed 
Great Britain in Afghan war after Afghan war must be 
abandoned. Faith must be kept with the hill tribes 
An empire that can ouly be maintained by campaigns 
arson and slaugther and by keeping enslaved women fo 
the amusement of the soldiers is scarcely worth the while 
Representative government is breaking down. Phere is 
a reaction in favor of government by the capable as 
opposed to government by the counting of noses Brain 
has a divine right to rule. 

No new principles are required. What is wanted is a 
policy of imperialism plus common sense and len 


Commandments. Between the Little Englanders on the 
one side and the 


body of rational 


Jingoves on the 


imperialists 
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what we have got—if we can—matters not how we got 
it. But we must not get any more,—for ten years. 
Jobn Bull must rest till his dinner digests. We do not 
want any Chinaman to eat. We should have nothing to 
do with any proposed division of China. The fiscal status 

wo in the East may be enforced if we enter into a league 
of the United 






of peace and fair trade—with States espe- 

cially. A policy of honesty and truth should be followed 

in India. Any one proposing the extension of British 

sovereignity among the hill tribes should be hanged. 
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unworthy of citizenship in this ‘ land of the'free and home | 
of the brave.’ It is quite possible for a people to be self- 
respecting and yet peaceable, and we do not see how a 
Christian nation can be a glowering advocate of war upon 
the most frivolous pretext. Mr. Cramp’s business has 
perverted his judgment.” 





Brevities. 


Mr. Frederic Passy, the indefatigable apostle of peace, 
gave during the month of January in the south of France, 
a series of lectures on disarmament—immediate, gradual, 
proportionate disarmament. The same lectures had previ- 
ously been given during the month of December at various 
places in and about Paris. 


On the occasion of his installation recently, the 
new Lord Mayor of Dublin was accompanied from the 
Mansion House to the City Hall by a civie procession. 
The program as originally drawn up included a military 
escort, but in deference to the wishes of the Nationalists, 
who objected to the military element, this feature of the 
program was omitted. The Unionist members of the 
Corporation protested against the Mayor’s action, and re- 
fused to join in the procession. 


. .. For arraigning the French government for its con- 
duct in the Dreyfus affair Emile Zola has been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of three thousand 
francs. Outside of France, the general opinion is that 
the trial was a mere travesty of justice, all evidence by 
which Zola might have sustained himself being ruled out 
of court. 


. The Spanish mau-of-war Vizcaya has made its 
‘friendly * call in New York harbor, and gone away. 
Our government took every precaution that the vessel 
should incur no risk while in American waters. 


Count Muravieff, the Russian minister for foreign 
affairs, has announced that all North China ports which 
shall hereafter be under Russian control will be freely 
open to the commerce of the world. 

The International Peace Association of Journalists 
recently organized at Paris, celebrated its establishment 
by a grand banquet on the evening of February 26th. The 
were Mr. Frederic Passy, Senator Trarieux, 
Berthelot, Sorel and Merillon, all of 
members of the Comité Vhonneur. 
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recent excitement over the destruction 
Congressman Boutelle, chairman of the 
Committee Naval affairs, said that he con- 
man who by speech or writing tried to in- 
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Our Ambassador at Berlin has secured a revision 


of the order excluding American fresh fruit from Prussia. 
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permitted to enter. The order was originally issued to 
protect German fruit against infection from the San 
Jose louse carried in by American fruit, and not in retali- 
ation, as was charged. 


.-. At a banquet at Madrid on February 25th to 
Senor Bernabe, the new Spanish minister to Washing- 
ton, our Ambassador, General Woodford, spoke in the 
strongest terms for peace between the two countries. 
His words produced a strong revulsion of feeling among 
the Spanish in favor of America. 





The Annexation of Hawaii. 
BY PROFESSOR H. E. VON HOLST, PH.D. 


Address delivered before the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
Jan, £9, 1898. 


That the Sandwich Islands are one of the fairest spots 
on God’s earth, and of considerable economical value, 
nobody gainsays. I, however, hold myself justified in 
passing by this side of the question, for the simple rea- 
son that all the economical advantages to be derived 
from them can be secured without annexation, nay, are 
secured already. That the future will change nothing in 
this respect against the will of the United States is cer- 
tain, because the immutable facts of the case render it 
palpably and eminently the interest of the islands to 
maintain the established economic relation with this coun- 
try. 

The second reason adduced for annexation is the 
alleged great value of the islands from a military point 
of view. Some weeks ago, I was triumphantly told that, 
as to this, all our naval officers are agreed, and I raised 
great laughter at my expense by replying that I could by 
no means recognize our naval officers as an authority 
whose ipse dixit settles this question. At the risk of 
meeting here with the same fate, I repeat this declara- 
tion. A priori, our naval oflicers cannot be considered 
wholly impartial witnesses. It is to be presumed that 
they will be more or less biased in favor of whatever 
tends to increase the import of their vocation. This is 
no reproach, but simply saying that even our naval ofti- 
cers are heirs to human nature. Does the past history of 
mankind not warrant the statement that the military have 
been fully as prone as other mortals to view public prob- 
lems through the medium of their class-interest? Be- 
sides, it will have to be admitted to be at least a possi- 
bility that the perspective of military men may be 
marred by taking a somewhat one-sided, what I should 
call a too technical view of it. Into military questions of 
this character largely enter factors which common sense 
is fully capable of judging correctly. And, finally, | do 
not hesitate to venture the assertion, though it may ex- 
pose me to the charge of egotism and arrogance—in mili- 
tary questions of this character, also, historians can lay 
some claim to speaking as experts. It goes without say- 
ing, that this does not extend to tactical and strategic 
questions, partaking of a strictly technical character and 
requiring a knowledge of practical details. But if they 
have studied the military history of the world with open 
eyes, they must be perfectly familiar with and competent 
to judge of the general facts and causes on which military 
Strength or weakness necessarily depends. In this re- 
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spect, an able historian even holds vantage ground over 
the majority of military men. If these are not also, to 
some extent, historians, with a dash of statesmanship in 
their intellectual makeup, their very mastery of the more 
technical sides of their profession can easily become a 
film over their eyes as to these general facts and causes. 
The historian, lacking this kind of knowledge, can only 
take a bird’s-eye view, and that does not offer such ob- 
struction. 
Let us, however, grant, for a moment, that the 

tary value of the islands is all our naval men claim. 
Ought that to determine us, in case military objections to 
annexation must be admitted to exist in other respecis? 
I think clearly not, because I confidently defy any one to 
successfully refute the assertion that we can never have 
a@ war unless it be of our own seeking, and, therefore, 
the advantage would be merely a fictitious gain, so long 
as we do not put it to improper and harmful use. So 
long as we do not demand of other nations more than is 
justly our due, and do not force them to the alternative 
of drawing their sword or letting their honor be trampled 
upon, they, without a single exception, will never appeal 
to the ultima ratio. The reason is neither that they love 
us so much, nor that they stand in such awe of our mili- 
tary resources, but simply that they are not idiots. Un- 
less their potentates and ministers are idiots, they cannot 
fail to see that, in the given and unalterable condition of 
things, even a successful! war would be to them absolutely 


, 
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barren of any advantages, and that even the most suc- 
cessful war would impose upon themselves incalculable 
sacrifices. A cession of territory is out of the 
for territory of the United States—with the exception of 
uncoveted Alaska—being comp: and extending over 
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half a continent, the ceded stri; land would be simply 
an earnest of eternally renewed wars till it was regained ; 
and the Franco-German war of 1870-71 bas forever set- 


tled the question that the greatest war indemuity which 
can possibly be imposed upon a vanquished country, falls 
far short of the expenses of the victorious nation. For 
these reasons, the United States are the one nation on 
earth whose peace is wholly in its own hands. 

That we can, nevertheless, sooner or later be involve 
in a war, is unfortunately only too true. 
proper to compare our actual condition with what it will 
be after annexation. 

Our Western coast, say the annexationists, 
ously exposed; the way to it will be most effectively 
blocked to every enemy if Hawait is ours, fo 


no man-of-war is big enough to steam from Asia to Aus 
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tralia over the vast Pacitic without reeoaling, and that 
can be done only at Hawaii [t must be couceded ‘ 
there is some truth in this, but if we look a le ser 
we will become satisfied that, after all, it does by far not 
amount to as much as it would seem at lirst sight \ 
just as to that power with which we are the likelies 
clash, and whose navy is equal to the combined nava 
forces of any other two powers, it is of the least conse 
quence. John Ball is still so large a land-holder on the 
Western coast of America that he need not defer striking 
a blow at us on the Pacific till he bas got his war-ships 
over from Asia and Australis. As to all other powers, 
we would only gain some time by this 4 stio 
valuable, indeed, but by no means of decisive import 


There is no means of effectively protecting our shipping 
but by an adequate uavy, and ou 
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cessfully defended only by efficient coast defenses. As to 
the creation of such a navy and such coast defenses, the 
possession or non-possession of Hawaii is, however, of no 
relevancy, and, in point of time, it requires not weeks or 
months, but years. 

In itself, Hawaii is of no military value whatever. 
This assertion is fully endorsed by Captain Mahan, who 
is usually considered our leading naval authority. He 
writes: ‘* Military positions, fortified posts, by land or 
by sea, do not by themselves confer control. People of- 
ten say that such an island or harbor will give control to 
such a body of water. It is an utter, deplorable, ruinous 
mistake.” When we have an adequate navy, then, but 
only then, Hawaii will indeed constitute a point d’appui 
of no mean value in its operations for the protection of 
our shipping in the Pacific. This is true, but it is only 
half the truth. The reverse of the medal is, that to be 
adequate, our navy would have to be considerably larger, 
if Hawaii is ours, than if it is not ours. The reason is 
that we would need a navy large enough to protect not 
only our shipping and our coasts, but also Hawaii. If we 
make it a formidable military stronghold, as we must do 
according to the annexationists, any first-class naval pow- 
er is likely, in case of war, to make it a principal object 
of attack, because, being at such a great distance from 
our real seat of power, its defense will be difficult, and 
necessitate the withdrawing of a large part of our naval 
forces from other points, thereby exposing us there to 
telling blows, more especially affecting us economically. 
That we would much rather suffer these than risk any- 
thing as to Hawaii, admits of no doubt. For then we 
would not think of it only as a strategic point. We 
would consider our honor engaged, and rather than yield 
as to this point of honor, we would submit to any sacri- 
fices in money and in blood. This being so, we are jus- 
tified in feeling perfectly sure that, if we conclude to 
take possession of Hawaii, we shall always be able to 
keep possession of it. That we can do it, is, however, 
no proof that we ought to put ourselves under the neces- 
sity of doing it. Ought we to consider the game worth 
the candle? We are now, in a sense, practically invul- 
nerable. The reasons are so obvious that I cannot spare 
time to elucidate them. Ought we, without any 
need, to acquire a spot at which an enemy can hit us 
infinitely harder than anywhere else? If the mother 
of Achilles had had forethought enough to bring the 
whole body of her baby into contact with water 
of the Styx, would the hero have eagerly snatched at 
impene- 
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den ourselves with it without any need. That this as- 
sertion meets only with derision and indignation on the 
part of the annexationists I know full well. Some of 
them believe, and all of them. try to make us believe, 
that we act, in a way, under compulsion, because if we 
do not take Hawaii, most certainly some other power 
will—probably England. For proofs, we ask in vain. 
The question why some other power, especially England, 
did not take it long ago, although the natives could never 
have offered any resistance worth speaking of, remains 
unanswered. ‘That the same cry has been raised every 
time we were after some territory ; that it has never been 
substantiated ; that it was most drastically disproved in 
the case of St. Thomas by England’s not offering a shilling 
for this ‘* breeding place of earthquakes and hurricanes”’ 
when we had failed to buy it, and in the case of San 
Domingo—it is all of no avail. The cry has hardly ever 
failed to have the desired effect. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that we hear it now. But I ask: Has not the 
time come, at last, when we can afford to think high 
enough of our power as well as of our dignity, not to let 
the cry ‘*‘ England!” have the effect upon us that the red 
cloth has upon the bull? 

Nor do I stop there. I can serve the annexationists 
with an answer to the question why—if their assertion be 
true that Hawaii is coveted by other nations—it has not 
been grabbed long ago. Simply because all the world 
knew that the United States would not be an indifferent 
looker-on. Ever since 1825, when, measured by the 
standard of their present power the United States were a 
mere stripling, the notification—given, by the way, not 
only to the European but also to the other American 
states (Mexico and Columbia. See my Constitutional 
History of the United States, I., 428-430.)—that they 
would not ‘‘ allow ” and ** permit’ Cuba to pass into the 
hands of any other power, has sufficed to prevent the 
materializing of the projects entertained in different 
quarters with regard to the pearl of the Antilles. And 
about thirty years ago, though they had but just emerged 
from the most gigantic civil war history knows of, their 
pronouncing, without any blustering, but very firmly, the 
two words ‘* we object,” sufficed to make the French 
clear out of Mexico. Is it, then, not a moral certainty 
that their categorical ** hands off!’’ would now be re- 
spected? It surely bespeaks neither levity nor presump- 
tion to assume that what more than half a century ago 
was justly deemed a sufficient curb upon the supposed 
covetousness of the great European powers will not now 
prove too weak a bit upon Japan, the new bug-bear with 
which the annexationists try to scare us into annexation. 

This disposes also of an argument I heard the other 
day advanced by a distinguished Hawaiian. If I under- 
stood the gentleman correctly, his declaration was to this 
effect: If the United States do not accede to our request, 
dissensions are sure to break out among the ruling ele- 
ments of the islands, resulting in eternal intrigues with 
other powers, which it will be impossible to terminate 
in any other way than by bringing about annexation by 
one of them. It won’t take the islanders long to come to 
the conclusion that this is not the way to set their affairs 
to rights, because the warning given by the United States 
to all other powers will have stopped their ears to such 
solicitations. 

The objection that the islands are a sovereign state, 
and that we have no right to interpose our veto to their 
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merging themselves into any other sovereignty—more es- 
pecially after having refused to take them ourselves—does 
not hold water. It is exactly the same right the United 
States exercised in regard to the Cuban and Mexican 
question: the right to shape their international policy 
according to their interests, and to declare in advance 
what this policy will be in certain contingencies. If this 
policy runs counter to the supposed interests of some 
other state, it is perfectly free, at its own risk, to defy 
this policy. In this case, the ruling classes of the islands 
have, moreover, only to blame themselves, if this puts 
them into a position they do not like. They would have 
no right to complain, if we were to dismiss their lamen- 
tations over the dire consequences they declare to appre- 
hend with the cold comfort to be derived from the homely 
saying: You have to eat the soup you have chosen to 
cook for yourselves. But I honestly believe they have no 
reason to lose heart. The docility of the bulk of the 
population, combined with the moral backing they are 
sure always to receive from the United States, because 
the American people consider their own interests in a 
measure involved in the problem, is a guaranty that it 
will be possible to devise other ways to secure all that 
is really essential to the welfare of the islands. 

My last assertions seem to me so incontrovertible that 
I think even all candid annexationists could not help en- 
dorsing them, though ever so reluctantly, if if were not 
for one fact: the annexation of Hawaii does not mean 
the annexing merely of Hawaii. If there be one prayer 
surpassing in practical wisdom and importance all others, 
for nations no less than for individuals, it is this: Lead 
us not into temptation. With Hawaii, however, we 
would annex temptation, and it is chiefly because of this 
that annexation is so enthusiastically urged and so stren- 
uously insisted upon. Undoubtedly the annexationists 
want to get Hawaii for its own sake; but they infinitely 
more want it as a stepping stone, an opening, a new de- 
parture in the general character of our international 
policy. And they are only too right in assuming that, if 
they prevail now, the question will no longer be whether, 
but only how fast the nation will yield to the temptation. 
This is no baseless charge. _It is daily avowed in a hun- 
dred different ways. 

I do not mean to assert that the bulk of the annexa- 
tionists of to-day are already now consciously driving at 
further annexations. On the contrary, I believe that the 
ardor of the majority of them would be considerably 
cooled if they could be made to realize how likely this 
annexation is to lead to the annexation of other outlying 
territory. I confess it is a rather bold assumption, that 
they do not realize it, for it is so palpable that it requires 
almost an effort not to see it. The question of the an- 
nexation of Cuba is of older date than that of the annex- 
ation of Hawaii,—all the ‘* manifest destiny” arguments 
apply to it much more manifestly,—all the startegic lec- 
tures we are so liberally treated to in regard to Hawaii 
are, in the main, but repetitions of the strategic lectures 
in regard to Cuba, delivered usque ad nauseam, to those 
who sleep in their graves for many a year. Are there 
no men within sight, eager to seize the first opportunity 
to rake all these venerable heirlooms out of the historical 
lumber-room, give them a fresh varnish, set them up and 
call upon the people to come, see, admire, hurrah and 
‘*“goit”? Will unsophisticated people, then, not think 
that what was but yesterday accepted as sound and con- 
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vincing argument should to-day be allowed to pass as 
such? The better they have learned the lesson, that, 
as up-to-date patriots, they must consider Hawaii an ex- 
quisite relish, the more they will be disposed to roll Cuba 
as a sweet morsel under their tongue. L’appétit vient en 
mangeant. And the veriest tyro in politics cannot fail to 
discern how easily the actual condition of things in the 
hapless island may turn the perplexing Cuban problem 
into this channel, even without any aid from scheming 
politicians, and how many arguments it would furnish 
appealing strongly to certain generous and noble emo- 
tional tendencies, which are marked typical traits of the 
American people. 

Attention had to be called, first, to Cuba, not because 
there is any reason to believe that a considerable number 
of Americans would deem the island the most desirable 
of all possible acquisitions. That has completely changed 
since slavery was buried beneath half a million graves. 
The next gust of annexation-wind is the likeliest to come 
from that quarter, because it depends largely on Spain 
and the Cuban patriots whether the annexation question 
is to come to a head; while as to all other possible ac- 
quisitions, no outside pressure could be brought to bear 
upon public sentiment. But while Cuba must be watched 
the closest, it would be a grievous mistake to suppose 
that no other points of the horizon need watching. 
Whenever men of annexation proclivities have been in 
our public councils, they have found no difficulty in 
putting something nice on the annexation counter, and, 
whatever they offered, they always had exactly the same 
plausible tale to tell in praising up their merchandise. A 
senator, hampered for time to compose a speech of his 
own on the necessity of taking Hawaii, could, for in- 
stance, read off nearly verbatim President Grant’s mes- 
sage on the annexation of San Domingo, changing only 
the names ; not one of the points that are material in the 
eyes of his brother-annexationists would be missing. 
The astounding impulse commerce and shipping would 
receive, the commanding military position, the isthmus 
transit, the voluntary offer by the government, the 
‘* yearning ” of the people, the noble humanitarian ends to 
be attained, ** the reliable information” about the unnam- 
ed European power anxious to secure the tit-bit and 
otfering fabulous sums for it—it is all there. 

Am I asked whether I think I could scare the Ameri- 
can people by conjuring up historical ghosts, the San 
Domingo project having been shelved twenty-seven years 
ago? I ask inreply: Is that a guaranty that it will 
never again be taken down from the shelf, especially if 
the modernization of the Senate, which of late years, 
has been such a fruitful source of inspiring delight and 
duly appreciated blessing to the people of the United 
States, should go on as it promises to do? If Providence 
should bless San Domingo with another Baez, a second 
edition, revised or unrevised, of the special message of 
March 23, 1870, would by no means be an impossibility. 
The shelving of the Danish Islands is of a little older 
date, and, lo and behold, in June 1896, the platform 
manufacturers sprang on the unsuspecting National Re- 
publican Convention at St. Louis the following resolu- 
tion: ‘* By the purchase of the Danish Islands, we 
should secure a proper and much needed naval station 
in the West Indies’’; and the junior senator of Massa- 
chusetts is reported to have a bill ready in his pocket, 
calling upon the party to make good its implied promise 
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to materialize this ghost, that has been laid these thirty 
years. 

Take awarning. It is very rash to speak of ghosts as 
to annexation. You mistake your men if you suppose 
that when beaten off at one point, they will resign them- 
selves to stay defeated as to that point. 

Nor is that the only reason why there is no telling 
what surprises may be in store for us if we proceed upon 
the theory that they will ever be at the end of their 
tether. ‘The sublimated mind of your full-fledged annexa- 
tionist easily alights upon projects utterly baffling the 
puny imagination of common mortals in its wildest 
flights. The purchase of Alaska made the mouth of 
Robert J. Walker water for Iceland. And where does 
the spirit of our people draw a line to extravagance in 
this respect? Speaking in the House of Representatives 
on the bill making the appropriation for the Alaska pur- 
chase, Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, stated the reasons 
commending the treaty thus: ‘* That we are a land- 
stealing people by nature, and that our propensities and 
our manifest destiny are to steal land, until our ‘ abut- 
ments,’ as the gentleman (Donnelly, of Minnesota) says, 
shall be one on the Atlantic and the Pacific, and also up- 
on the Arctic and the tropic seas. I know that argument 
appeals to our Fourth of July natures; 1 know how that 
is calculated to carry us off in that direction, and how I 
am and how everybody else is disposed to fall into this 
kind of thing. That isone thing we have to encounter 
in dealing with this matter. Our propensities as Saxons, 
our vanity as Americans, our pride as a great and pro- 
gressive nation, our love of dominion, our lust of power, 
our self-glorification, our notions of whut a great thing in 
diameter our country ought to be, and, above all, our 
ideas that it is as unpatriotic and out of fashion to hold 
that our future glory is not to be found in owning all the 
continents and islands between ; all impel us to take this 
land.” (Congressional Globe, 2d Session, 40th Con- 
gress, Append., p. 377.) | The bold scoffer thereby pro- 


voked the following retort from his colleague, Mr. 
Spalding:  ‘* Sir, as an American citizen, and a Repub 


lican at that, I deny that any territury upon this western 
continent is to be deemed foreign to the government of 
the United States when it seeks to extend its limits. [| 
believe that if anything under heaven be fated, it is that 
the American flag shall wave over every foot of this 
American continent in course of time. This proud Re- 
public will not culminate until she rules the whole Ameri- 
can continent and all the isles contiguous thereunto.” 

Here Mr. Pike, of Maine, interjected: ‘ Including 
South America.” Mr. Spalding continued: “ Including 
South America by all means.” (Congressional Globe, 
2d. Session, 40 Congress, p. 3810.) 

There you have the Simon-pure annexationist. He 
does not stop short anywhere, nothing is too mad for him; 
and, judging from the beating of the people’s pulse in 
the past, he never doubts that he will find a goodly 
number of approving listeners, whenever he shall see fit 
to begin in good earnest the agitation for the next step 
forward. And with every inch of ground he and his so- 
berer fellow-workers—I am tempted to say his soberer 
co-religionists— are allowed to gain, their strength and 
power of mischief increases. Who can gainsay that, see- 
ing how the annexation speeches and editorials teem with 
the assertion that our having annexed so much is in itself 
irrefragable proof that we ought to annex more. They 
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know only too well how telling an argument that is with 
people, who are at no pains to let their thoughts go any 
further than they are led. 

In spite of all I have said on this head, the danger of 
further annexations causes me the least alarm. Iam 
enough of an optimist to hope that at the next occasion 
the level-headed men and women will not wait until the 
eleventh hour ere they step forward and speak out forci- 
bly enough to arouse the people into asserting their 
sober second thought in so peremptory a manner that their 
official representatives cannot kelp minding it. Iam 
infinitely less hopeful in regard to another side of the 
question, which is even of vastly greater import. 

Captain Mahan says: ‘*This is no mere question of a 
particular act, but of a principle, a policy, fruitful of 
many future acts.” That is true, too true, and the scope 
of it is appalling. 

Farther territorial acquisitions are only an incidental fea- 
ture of the irresistible temptation which the annexation- 
ists want to foist upon the United States by the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. It is of the most sweeping character, 
comprising ail their relations as a political entity with 
the rest of mankind as politically organized. _In a con- 
versation on the question I had the other day, a gentle- 
man formulated the issue thus: ** Washington’s warning 
counsels in his Farewell Address as to our international 
relations were conformable to the then condition, and the 
American people have done wisely to heed them thus far ; 
now, however, we have outgrown this condition of 
things, the time has come to close the provincial era of 
our history (a leading daily paper of Chicago *‘ goes it 
one better,’ substituting ‘ parochial’ for provincial) ; 
henceforth it is our interest, and therefore our duty, to 
assert ourselves to the fall extent of our actual power as 
a determining formative factor in all the world’s concerns 
and problems.’’ That sounds so plausible and touches 
so strongly two very resonant and most dangerous chords 
in the popular mind, that to consider the refutation easy 
is to concede the victory to the opponent. 

Fisher Ames said, in his famous speech of April 28, 
1796, on Jay’s treaty: ‘* The treaty alarm was purely 
an address to the imagination and prejudices of the 
citizeus, and not on that account the less formidable. 
Objections that proceed upon error in fact or calculation 
may be traced and exposed ; but such as are drawn from 
the imagination or addressed to it elude definition, and 
return to domineer over the mind after having been 
banished from it by truth.’’ (F. Ames’s Works, II., 
47.) And in the Massachusetts ratification convention 
of 1788, he asserted: ‘* Faction and enthusiasm are the 
instruments by which popular governments are destroy- 
ed.” (ib. II., 7.) What is said in the first quotation 
of objections drawn from or addressed to imagination 
equally applies to arguments in favor of a measure. 

The tremendous import of the truths embedded in these 
two sentences is fully realized by but very few. Our 
typical politicians hold them in utter contempt, if they are 
not as unintelligible to them as Chinese, though the rea- 
sons rendering imagination and enthusiasm so dangerous 
are obvious enough. Imagination is so formidable a foe, 
because ‘‘men are not to be reasoned out of an opinion 
they have not reasoned themselves into.” (ib. II., 95.) 
Enthusiasm, however, is the offspring of imagination and 
sentiment. Democracies have so much more serious con- 
sequences to apprehend from it than peoples living under 
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a different form of government, because enthusiasm is 
intensely contagious, to resist the infection is to placard 
oneself as deficient in patriotism, and in democracies that 
is so momentous a charge that considerable nerve is re- 
quired not to wince under it. To combat with the blan- 
dishments of imagination and the ardor of popular en- 
thusiasm arrayed against one is, therefore, indeed to 
fight against heavy odds. And what can appeal more 
powerfully to the imagination, what is better calculated 
to arouse popular enthusiasm than this idea of taking a 
leading hand in all the great affairs of the world! We 
can do it, and therefore we must do it, partly for our 
own sake, because if we do not do it we will necessarily 
be distanced in the race for empire and ail that it im- 
plies by the other competitors for the stakes, and partly 
because we have a great and glorious mission to fulfil. 

Aye, sir, a great and glorious mission has been en- 
trusted by Providence to the people of this republic, and 
they will become recreant to it if they listen to the voice 
of the tempter. They have thus far worked effectively at 
it by minding their own business. Now they are to hitch 
the republic to the entangled politics of the rest of the 
world so as to affect it in every way by their vicissitudes, 
whether they are really any of its business or not. Do 
you know what the heaviest incubus is lying upon the na- 
tions of Europe? Not emperors and kings, not aristoc- 
racies, not remnants of feudalism, not class distinctions, 
not lack of liberty, not the antagonism between poor and 
rich, but what the international history of Europe in the 
by-gone centuries has bequeathed to them. This heirloom 
forged by the past of that continent, is an unbreakable 
chain, dragging them, jointly and severally, all the while 
down and along by its terrible weight. This republic of 
ours came into being practically unencumbered by this 
chain, and this is one of the cardinal causes to which it 
owes the wonderful possibilities vouchsafed to it by 
Providence. Unbound by the past, it has been free to 
shape its course with a single view to its true interests, 
and it can remain thus free to the end of time. And 
now it shall renounce this inestimable privilege and in- 
sist upon having its arms, too, riveted to the curseful 
chain to satisfy a delusive megalomaniac itch ! 

Yes, delusive! They grossly deceive themselves who 
believe that this is the way to secure to our prestige the 
lustre, and to our influence the weight, to which our 
actual power entitles us. The longer we continue what 
they are pleased to term the provincial or colonial period 
of our history, the surer and the more these ends will be 
attained. The new international part we are urged to 
play would consume no inconsiderable part of our 
strength, and it would necessarily result not only in what 
would be deemed sucesses, but also expose us to ocza- 
sional checks ; for so overtopping our power is, after all, 
not yet, that we would always have it all our own way. 
On the other hand, leaving well enough alone, continu- 
ing to travel on the old roads that have conducted us to 
where we are now, our actual strength will and must go 
on increasing at least at the rate it has done heretofore. 
Prestige and influence, however, are not commensurate to 
the degree of meddlesomeness, but depend solely on the 
actual power, and our greater actual power could every 
time be brought to bear with its full weight on questions 
that are really our business, i. e., palpably affect, not 
our imaginary and fictitious but our real interests. We 
rest under no obligation, nay, we have no right to do 
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aught contravening these for any missionary purposes 
whatever. To do this would be pure and simple Quixot- 
ism, and Quixotism of an infinitely more vicious type 
than that of the noble kaight of La Mancha; not a gen- 
erous folly, but a portentous crime—a crime not only 
against ourselves, but also against mankind. For the 
stricter we are guided only by our own true interests, the 
more effectively do we serve the true interests of man- 
kind. 

Look at what our contemned provincial policy has ac- 
complished already. An Austrian minister calls, in 
tones of deep distress, upon the nations of Europe to 
make a joint stand against the unbloody onslaughts of the 
transatlantic giant. He not only sets their tillers of the 
soil a-squirming, but is also changing with bewildering 
rapidity from a buyer inte a seller of manufactured 
goods. Nor is this due solely to the unsurpassed natural 
resources of his patrimony and his ingenuity and indus- 
try. He can bend all his energies to the legitimate tasks 
of civilized man. They are condemned to spend an aw- 
ful and ever-increasing part of their strength upon main- 
taining among each other the equilibrium of destructive 
force. This endless chain must ultimately put them at 
our mercy. No less an authority than Moltke has 
frankly confessed that it cannot go on so forever. No, 
it cannot, and primarily for this reason, that the economi- 
cal competition of nations not weighted down by this 
endless chain must, in the end, become crushing. ‘Thus 
the best interests of mankind are served in an eminent 
degree by the economical pressure we exercise upon the 
leading nations of Europe. For it steadily pushes them 
towards the line, where they must turn over a new leaf 
of their history, whether or no. It forces them to learn 
the lesson that, in the nature of things, the progress of 
civilization implies the conscious and systematic con- 
tending against and breaking down of whatever tends to 
the settlement of international questions by the sword. 
The history of the world has taken such a turn that, so 
far as we are concerned, in the long run much more coer- 
cive power is to be derived from peace, from whatever is 
calculated to keep us out of the broils of the world, than 
from any number of battleships we are able to build and 
to man, and from having our fingers in all the pies that 
are being baked in the hot oven of international politics. 





As to the rest of the mission entrusted to us, I can 
say on this occasion only this much: It does not con- 
sist in going forth among all the heathen and preaching 
to them—in whatever way it may be—the gospels of our 
free institutions, but in staying quietly at home and teach- 
ing them by ourexample. Here is a vast enough field 
for missionary work to keep all our material, intellectual, 
and moral energies fully employed a good long while. 
It never pays and always comes with a bad grace to vol- 
unteer to sweep other people’s houses, while in one’s 
own abode many a nook and corner stands badly in need 
of athorough cleaning. It will be early enoughin the 
day to proclaim ours all brightness and gloss when the 
papers have been able to grant us a single week’s respite 
in dinning into our ears the sorry tales of bossism, rotten 
municipal governments, corrupt and incapable State 
legislatures, unscrupulous and voracious corporations, 
etc., etc. 

Are the tasks confronting us in all these problems not 
grave, difficult and urgent enough to deprecate whatever 
is calculated to divert the popular mind and the popular 
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conscience from them? And will this launching us into 
the troubled sea of an imperial international policy not 
have this tendency? Take heed, gentlemen. I do not 
hesitate to express my firm conviction that it is advocated 
by many an annexationist with a view to this end. And 
even if this charge be unfounded, there is no doubt that 
it will serve as an invaluable cover to the class of men 
so graphically described in the witty saying that they 
turn patriots after having failed in every other vocation ; 
for these worthies are no fools, but know a good thing 
when they see it. 

‘¢ Neither are England, Germany, France and Russia 
fools.”” I hear some annexationist interject, ‘*‘ and they 
are tumbling over each in their hot craving for what you 
contend must prove to us to be a prickly pear.” Isn’t 
it rather strange that the very men who are wont scorn- 
fully to hoot down the craven notion that the United 
States can learn from Europe valuable lessons of any 
kind whatever, are in this case so eager to bid us accept 
Europe as an authoritative model? I for one must beg to 
be excused, because, whether the European powers act 
wisely or not, their doings cannot serve us as an example, 
for they act under conditions that are not analogous to 
our own, but essentially different. England and Ger- 
many have a larger population than they can sustain. 
With them the question, therefore, is what can be done 
to secure the greatest benefit to the mother country from 
the outflow of the surplus. France has no people to 
spare and many reflecting and discerning men therefore 
do not doubt that her so-called colonial policy must turn 
out a losing venture and are satisfied that only vanity 
prevents the French people from realizing its folly. 
More than once France has brought down upon herself 
unutterable misery and woe by her inclination to consider 
‘+ prestige” and ‘‘gloire” her paramount interests ; pres- 
tige and gloire received a terrible blow by her last war 
with Germany, and the people give her rulers almost 
carte blanche as to measures which can be made to appear 
a burnishing up of the dimmed luster. Russia, while 
prone even more than we to confound size and greatness, 
is partly prompted in her policy of expansion by a desire 
resting upon a basis of sound statesmanship. Her usable 
coast line is greatly out of proportion to her vast expanse 
of territory, and she more especially stands sorely in need 
of ice-free harbors. Are we as to any one of the points 
mentioned in a similar situation? We have no surplus 
population, we have not to retrieve lost prestige and 
glory, we do not stand in need of more coast line or ice- 
free harbors. There is still room for uncounted millions 
within our borders, every year brings new revelations as 
to the boundiessness of our natural resources, and we 
command all the means necessary for securing all the 
benefits to be derived from peaceable intercourse with 
other nations, without having to resort to a hazardous 
change of our international policy. 

If I were to stop here, [ think I would have said 
enough to convince any American whose mind is still 
open to argument as to this question that the annexation 
of Hawaii would at best be a leap in the dark, which we 
as sensible people ought not to take, unless we are com- 
pelled to doit. And still by far the most momentous 
objections I have not yet even alluded to. 

In the second paragraph of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence it is asserted that governments derive ‘‘ their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”” The Decla- 
ration of Independence is the nation’s birth-certificate, 
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officially and authoritatively, stating its raison détre. To 
eliminate this axiomatic assertion as the basic formative, 
nay creative principle of our whole national existence, is 
to give the lie to the generation of 1776 and our whole 
past history. The annexation of Hawaii as proposed 
would be such an elimination as to the islands. This 
the annexationists deny, pointing to the unanimous rati- 
fication of the treaty by the Hawaiian Senate. I ask: 
Is there one man among those of them whose reputation 
for honesty and candor is not a sham and a fraud, who 
could look another honest man square in the face and 
protest that be would not indignantly pronounce this 
justification a disingenuous evasion and a brazen quibble, 
if the Hawaiian government had originated with English- 
men and under English auspices, as it has originated with 
Americans under American auspices, and England were 
to adduce such a ratification as incontestable proof that 
annexation would rest upon the consent of the governed? 
This specious argument may do as a soporific drug for 
the uneasy conscience of honest annexationists, but it 
can never fool those who do not subscribe to the doctrine 
that the essence is of no consequence, if it can be covered 
up by ever so thin a veil of a plausible form. 

Proof is not lacking that they know it well. Though 
the Senate discusses the treaty behind closed doors the 
Washington correspondents have no difliculty in sending 
a synopsis of the speeches to their papers. It is curious 
reading. I have not been able to quite make up my 
mind which of the several astounding statements de- 
serves the palm. The guns ‘pointing straight” to the 
mouth of the Nicaraguan canal in spe over a couple of 
thousand miles have it, I said to myself, when I vainly 
tried to fathom the awful consequences of the develop- 
ment of artilleristic possibilities foreshadowed in this mo- 
mentous announcement by so eminent a ballistic author- 
ity as a United States Senator cannot fail to be. Bout I 
again became doubtful, when I read that the natives 
were now, as they always had been, enthusiastic for 
annexation. Did the wicked press palm off a sensation- 
al romance upon the people with its stories about a 
deputation of natives gone to Washington to protest 
against annexation? Why did a prominent Hawaiian 
gentleman, who for years has been earnestly laboring 
for annexation, to my direct question the other day as to 
the attitude of the natives, give an answer in which the 
absence of the faintest intimation of such an enthusiasm 
was painfully conspicuous? Above all, if the natives 
have such an ardent longing to become Americans, why 
does no annexationist want to hear of the proposition to 
make annexation dependent on a free expression of the 
popular will? Except in cases of conquest this has been 
for about forty years the uniform practice in Europe, 
which we are so prone to decry as despot-ridden. We, 
the democracy par excellence, with the Declaration of 
Independence tucked under our arm, are now to abjure 
the old faith and proclaim by our act a new creed to this 
purport: ‘*the consent of the governed” is a good 
enough thing, if you are the governed ; a fool, who stick- 
les about it, if his chance to govern depends on disre- 
garding it. 

This objection, the annexationists declare, is a shell 
sounding so loud only because it is hollow; the argument 
comes too late in the day; many a vast territory has 
been annexed by the United States without submitting 
the question to a popular vote; then nobody thought of 
making the charge that the underlying principle of the 
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Declaration of Independence was infringed, and even 
supposing that it could have been made nobody can con- 
tend to-day that any harm has come of it. To the unin- 
formed and the unthinking this may seem a plausible 
refutation ; in fact it has no basis whatever to rest upon. 
It is very clear that no precedent is to be found in the 
past history of the United States—provided we are not 
prepared to contest what all mankind has thus far been 
agreed upon, viz.: that every principle requires a rea- 
sonable application, because in practice every principle 
turns into a montrous absurdity if it be ran down to its 
last logical conclusions. The Indians inhabiting the 
Territories in question were savages, and as to annexa- 
tion savages were never thought to come within the pale 
of the principle of the Declaration of Independence. 
The other inhabitants—Texas excepted, where, although 
the popular sentiment was not doubtful, a convention 
yas called ad hoc—were comparatively few in number, 
occupying but a small part of the territory to be annexed, 
and the gift of American citizenship was deemed so valu- 
able that the dispensing with their consent was morally 
justified. In Hawaii not a single savage is to be found, 
the islands are more densely peopled than the vast areas 
within the borders of the United States, and as to the 
gift of American citizenship—Ah, ‘‘there is the rub.” 

Is the infringement of the principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed 
to be confined to the question of annexation, or is it after 
annexation to go on indefinitely, permanently? The 
treaty is silent on this all-important question. President 
McKinley in his message recommends ‘‘ the most just 
provisions for self-rule in local matters, with the largest 
political liberties as an integral part of our nation’’ to 
the Hawaiians. That sounds fair enough. sut a ruth- 
less sceptic arises who will not be satisfied with two lines 
of ‘+ glittering generalities ;’’ he insists upon a bill of 
specifications. 

Oh, say our annexationists, this is not the time to talk 
of details ; in due time Congress will see to that and fix it 
allright. Excuse me. This is the time to discuss the 
details. After annexation it will be too late, for the an- 
nexation could not be undone, and great as the wisdom 
of Congress unquestionably is, it is not equal to the im- 
possible; the discussion of the details, however, would 
prove beyond controversy that the given condition of 
things, the hard unalterable facts of the case render im- 
possible a fixing of the practical details so as to make a 
satisfactory, nay even a tolerable job of it. 

Who are the Hawaiians the President had in mind, 
when he penned the passage in his message which I quo- 
ted before? The Chinese are not included, for our laws 
brand them not only as unfit for citizenship, but even as 
a tainted race against which ‘the land of the free’’ must 
be closed altogether. How far the Japanese come under 
the same head may be a question that has as yet not 
been definitively passed upon by the courts ; but that the 
ruling element in Hawaii views the class of Japanese set- 
tled in the islands in no other light than the Chinese is 
not disputed, and that on this point American public 
sentiment will fully sustain the ruling element of Hawaii 
admits of no doubt. The Portuguese, at least so far as 
the exercise of political rights is concerned, are not much 
more favorably looked upon by those who pose as ** the 
Hawaiians.” Mr. W. N. Armstrong, of Honolulu, who 
I understand cuts quite a figure in the front row of the 
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annexation phalanx, goes to the length of denying their 
right to be counted among ‘‘ the whites.” As to the 
natives or Kanakas, the Supreme Court of Utah, then a 
Federal tribunal, held in 1889 in re Kanaka Nian, as Mr. 
Lobingier points out to The Nation, that they cannot be 
naturalized. Congress could, of course, nevertheless 
confer the suffrage on them. But if this were done, 
what would tie Hawaiians come to think of ‘‘ the wis- 
dom” of Congress? Mr. Armstrong says: ‘* It must be 
distinctly understood that, besides ruling themselves, the 
whites must create a form of government through which 
they can rule natives, Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese, 
in order to prevent being ‘ snowed under.’ That is, we 
need two distinct forms of government made up into one 
form; one for ourselves and one for aliens, who outnum- 
ber us.” (Quoted in The Nation, Dec. ?, 1897,) In 
»arenthesis : make a note of it in your Webster or Cen- 
tury Dictionary that in Hawaiian English natives means 
aliens, Now, will it be denied that the Hawaiians are 
more competent to judge of the Kanakas than Congress? 
The wisdom of the Hawaiians, however, informs us that 
the Kanakas are utterly unfit to rule and must be ruled. 
Rev. Dr. S. E. Bishop, the son of a missionary and him- 
self a missionary pastor, most emphatically endorses 
what Mr. Armstrong asserts on this head. The Kanaka, 
he says, ** can no more rule than a child ;” ** in kindness 
he cannot be left to assert a right to control the vast 
public interest here.” (Quoted in The Nation of Dec. 9, 
1897, from The Independent.) 

Now, what does all this mean? The venerable gentle- 
man last quoted concludes from it: ‘* the question (of 
annexation) is one too broad and far-reaching for the 
mass of people to vote on with any intelligence.” 
Though there may be and probably is a good deal of 
truth in this, it does not warrant our trampling under 
foot the basic principle of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But let it be granted for argument’s sake that it 
is conclusive as to the question whether a ratification of 
the tender of the Hawaiian governmental authorities by 
popular vote may be dispensed with. Would that be 
conclusive also as to the main question’ Whether Dr. 
Bishop's conclusion be right or not, it is most obviously 
not the only conclusion to be drawn from the facts I 
mentioned. According to their own statement the Ha- 
waiians are less than 4,000 in a population of about 
110,000 and the 106,000 ‘‘aliens” or non-‘‘whites” are 
of such a character that we could not afford to merge 
the islands in the Union, though their strategic and 
economical value were a hundred times what it is claimed 
to be. That is what Mr. Armstrong and Dr. Bishop 
have demonstrated beyond the possibility of refutation. 

In the discussion of the Alaska purchase Mr. Shella- 
barger and other opponents of the measure strongly dwelt 
upon the fact that this was the first time non-contiguous 
territory was to be acquired. It is still much too early to 
contend that experience has proved their apprehensions 
to be unfounded. The first war with a great naval power 
may easily bring a drastic vindication of their views. 
And even if it should fail to do so, that would by no 
means disprove the principle they contended for. Possi- 
bly Alaska would play no part of any consequence in such 
a war, Only because the Uuited States, inspite of its gold- 
bearing rivers and mountains, do not deem it valuable 
enough to warrant considerable efforts for its defense, or 
because the enemy thinks that all his forces can be em- 
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ployed to better purpose at other points. Whether terri- 

torial contiguity ought to be made a sine qua non for an- 
nexation, we, however, need not discuss to-day. To 
consider it of no consequence is certainly not the part of 
sound statesmanship. But let its import be rated ever 
so high, another question is indisputably of vastly great- 
er moment. Homogeneity as to what is in the true and 
strict sense of the word essential must be deemed indis- 
pensable. If this degree of homogeneity does not exist 
at the time the annexation is comtemplated, it must at 
least be certain that it can be brought about in a very 
short time. According to the unanimous testimony of 
the Hawaiians, this degree of homogeneity does not ex- 
ist at present in Hawaii and the facts on which their 
statement rests prove that it cannot be brought about in 
the future, either near or remote. That ought to settle 
the question with every American, who does not let 
imagination and enthusiasm get the better of his sober 
reasoning. 

Self government is to this gigantic republic of ours 
even more than its breath of life; it is its very strvetural 
principle. It permeates not only all its institutions, but 
also the whole thinking and feeling and all the habits of 
the people, which are even a greater force in a nation’s 
life than its institutions. In the great ordinance for the 
organization of the Northwestern Territory, antedating 
the constitution, it was made the bedrock on which the 
new commonwealths must be reared that in the course of 
time were to become equal constituent members of the 
Union. The federal government under the constitution 
has never swerved from the path thus taken by the old 
Congress. Our laws teem with provisions bearing tes- 
timony to the fact that self government is the basic na- 
tional principle, not merely granted as an inestimable 
privilege to the incipient new commonwealths, the in- 
choate states of the future, but also imposed upon them 
as an irrefragable obligation. A committee of the Ha- 
waiian Senate, however, has informed us that ‘* good 
government cannot be permanently maintained in these 
islands without aid or assistance from without.”” What 
is this if not a formal official declaration that Hawaii is 
permanently incapable of self government? Therefore, 
if we annex Hawaii we consciously insert into the na- 
tion’s lifeblood a foreign body which cannot be assimi- 
lated. 

Am I to be answered that so tiny a thing in so huge a 
body can surely not do much harm? Beware! A 
foreign body in the blood, which cannot be assimilated, 
will cause festering though it be never so tiny, and if it 
be not removed the festering will spread, slowly perhaps, 
but steadily. An incongruous element will be introduced 
into our institutions and, what is a hundred times more 
portentous, this will bring about progressing vitiation of 
the thinking and feeling and of the habits of the people. 
We will have two heterogeneous basic principles, two 
heterogeneous sets of institutions, two heterogeneous 
sets of ideas, sentiments, and practices ; and, as with two 
different money standards, the baser will constantly en- 
croach upon and irresistibly filch ground from the better. 
The eclipse of the republic will have set in. For a na- 
tion’s vitality is not to be measured by area, wealth, and 
power ; it primarily depends on the energy and momentum 
of the vital force in the harmonious regulation of all the 
vital functions. When the area, wealth and power of the 
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the implacable laws governing the life of nations, tolled 
its death knell. 

I, too, am a sincere and thorough believer in the 
** manifest destiny” of this country ; I have only a some- 
What different conception of what it is popularly under- 
stood to mean—different, but certainly not less lofty. 
Yea, I believe in its manifest destiny and I am thorough- 
ly convinced that nobody can thwart or prevent its 
fulfilment—nobody but The annexation of 
Hawaii, however, seems to me the first fatal step towards 
our frustrating its fulfilment. I have examined the 
question honestly and earnestly, bringing all the light to 
bear upon it furnished me by knowledge of human na- 
ture, by my observations during repeated extended 
sojourns in mest of the leading countries of the world, 
by my studies of the history of mankind and especially 
of this country. Though the frankness with which I 
have stated the result to which I have come, is perhaps 
unpalatable, I trust it will be admitted that I have rea- 
soned dispassionately. Aye, dispassionately, but not as 
if there was nothing in the problem to touch the emotion- 
al chords in my mind’s harp. I feel strongly about it. 
My race will be run long ere the dire consequences which 
I expect will become very manifest. But I have taken 
my children along to become and remain Americans. 
How then can I help looking beyond my grave with 
deep concern and considering the issue as in a way of 
personal moment to me? How can you help doing the 
same? All the impressiveness | can command I wish 
to lay into my last word, addressing it to every one of 
vou individually: tua res agitur, it is your cause I have 
been pleading. 
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1898. 


The Women of France to 
their English Sisters, 


The Women’s International Dis- 
armament League of France, recently 
formed, has sent the following letter 
in reply to one addressed by English 
women to their French sisters in 1895. 
For the translation we are indebted to 
‘+ War or Brotherhood?” 

‘*As members of a Women’s 
League which has for its object 
the destruction of international 
hatreds and the promotion of 
good feeling between different races 
and peoples, we hasten to reply to your 
address, cordially extending to you 
the hand of friendship. We learn from 
those who have visited your country 
that the feeling of the English nation 
towards the French nation is friendly 
and sympathetic. One evidence of this 
is the brotherly welcome accorded to 
the sixty thousand French work people 
who find employment in London. On 
special occasions, too, the sympathy 
of English people has often been 
manifested ; as in 1871, when the city 
of London hastened to supply the city 
of Paris with provisions, on the rais- 
ing of the siege. Another example 
was furnished by the self-sacrificing 
labors of an English lady, Miss de 
Broen, who during the last struggles 
of the Commune, earned the name of 
the ‘ Mother of Belleville’ by her work 
of mercy in one of the poorest quarters 
of Paris. Continuing to devote her 
life and her fortune to the help of the 
suffering people there, she received 
unbounded gratitude in return. 

Do not such facts indicate the 
possibility of making friendly inter- 
national relations general, through a 
sense of our common brotherhood 
realized in acts of kindness? 

The desire among the nations for 
increased mutual comprehension and 
sympathy is one of the forces making 
for civilization and moral progress. 
The same need is operative on the 
material plane. England is by far the 
most important customer of France, 
purchasing goods there to the extent 
of 32 percent. of her entire trade. It 
may therefore be imagined what a 
calamity war between the two nations 
would be, from the commercial as well 
as political standpoint. Such a war 


would mean a general collapse which 
would retard progress for a century. 
it is a matter for congratulation that 
there are no questions at issue be- 
tween us too serious to be arranged 
by arbitration. 
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As messengers of pes peace and friend- 
ship between the women of our re- 
spective countries, we will fulfil our 
part in the grand work of promoting 
international goodwill, with all the 
ardor, the devotion and the love which 
are needed to make our work living 
and fruitful, and effectual for the pro- 
motion of peace and brotherly kind- 
ness.” ; 

The letter is signed by the presi- 
dent of the League, the Princess 
Wiszniewska, by the vice-presidents, 
Madame Flammarion and Madame 
Chéliga, and by a number of other 
prominent French women who are 
members of the League. 








At the meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the 22d. of February, 
Judge William N. Ashman, in a very 
able speech appropriate to the present 
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disturbed times argued that the Gor : 
ernment in relying upon its navy is 
leaning upon a broken reed, because 
it is admitted by the highest authority 
that it is the merest experiment, as is 
the whole modern science of naval 
warfare. No one can say that the 
sailor in one of the modern men-of- 
war is not in more peril from the 
dangers that come from within his 
ship than from those that come from 
theenemy. All conditions of war have 
so changed that no one can tell what 
the results of a war are likely to be. 
‘* War is so near the end of its reign,” 
he said, ‘* that all its conditions have 
changed, and we are coming to a posi- 
tion where war must cease,” though 
he said that there were evils from 
which the country had more to fear 
than from war, such as sectional 
hatred, the evil influence of vast and 
ill-gotten fortunes and trust and cor- 
poration greed, 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


Charles Sumner. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Au- 


thorized English translation by 


Baroness von Suttner. 


T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 


60 cents. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or 
War Time. 


the sufferings 


THE 
An 
and 


FRIENDS IN 
account of 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
$1.50. 5 copies to one 


address $5.00. 


Edition. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William ** Great 
Treaty ’’ with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


Penn’s 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the 
By  T. 
Swedish Parliament. 
by P. H. Peckover. 


Modern Peace Movement. 
K. Arnoldson, of the 
Translated 

70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Translated by P. H. 
Forty-six illustrations. 


Carlsen. 
Peckover. 
45 cents. 
ARBITRA- 


AND 


INTERNATIONAL 
TION: Its 


In French. 


Past, PRESENT 
FUTURE. By Michel 
Crowned by the Institute 


541 pp. $2.00. 


Revon. 


of France. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS : 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 75 «cents, 


postpaid. 


pages. Price, 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


March. 


The American Monthly 
Review of Reviews. 
EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW. 

The expanded title that now 
appears on the cover of the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS implies not the 
slightest degree of change in the 
plans, methods, aims, scope, edi- 
torship, management, or control 
of the magazine. It will continue 
to be a Review or Reviews; and 
our regular readers are aware that 
it has long been a distinctively 
AMERICAN MONTHLY, without be- 
ing devoted exclusively to Ameri- 
can topics. It will continue to 
be international in its range of 

observation. 

The following paragraph from 
The Outlook gives the gist of what 
has recently appeared from hun- 
dreds of editors a propos of the 
change in title from simple ‘* Re- 
VIEW OF ReEvIEws ”: 

‘‘Tt isan excellent name, and we 
congratulate The American Monthly, 
which is one of the most highly val- 
ued of our contemporaries, upon its 
selection. We know of no review 
published, in this country or in 
Europe, which combines so success- 
fully as The American Monthly the 
alertness, timeliness, and energy of 
journalism with the sound judgment, 
carefully weighed opinion, exact 
knowledge, and well-chosen English 
of the purely literary periodical.” — 
The Outlook. 

Sample Copy 10 Cents. 
Subscription Price $2.50 a year. 
EACH NUMBER PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH THE MOST TIMELY PORTRAITS 
AND PICTURES. 
TO SUBSCRIBE, ADDRESS 
THE AMERICAN MONTHLY 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 

18 Astor Place, New York City. 

Observe good faith and justice 
toward all nations, and cultivate peace 
and harmony with all; religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct, and can 
it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and the 
novel example of a people always 
guided by unexcelled justice and 
benevolence.—George Washington. 
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